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EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH. | have abstracted some of the facts brought to| eight hundred thousand dollars! and the man- 
ao ‘light in the paper to which we have alluded,| agers’ profits on the thirty-two millions would 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. }the correctness of which we believe to be un-|be nearly five millions of dollars. In addition 
Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. | questionable. to this the lottery venders always sell for a 
Subscriptions and Payments received by There are inthis city one hundred and | large advance on the managers’ prices for tick- 
WILLIAM SALTER | seventy-seven lottery offices ; being an increase |€ts, so that not less than eleven or twelve 
AM SALTER, 


|within the last four years of one hundred and millions may be stated as the profit on these 
CARPENTER STREET, FOUR DOORS BELOW SEVENTH, | prenty.seven. In 1810, there were but FOUR |440 schemes. This calculation, it is true, 
PHILADELPHIA. |OFFICES, and in 1827 ruegy. In order to un-|SUpposes that all the tickets are sold, whieh 
derstand the cause of this rapid extension of |'§ not probable. There are enough sold, how- 
the business, it must be recollected that in|€Ver, to spread the pollution of gambling and 
THE LOTTERY SYSTEM. 11S11, an act passed the legislature of Penn-|Vice over the whole Union, and it is high 
The enormous abuses practised under the|sylvania, consolidating the two Canal compa-| "me for the respectable part of the community 
shelter of the law authorising the lotteries of| nies, which previously existed for connecting |t© awake to the enormous wickedness of this 
the Union Canal Company, are, at length, at-| the waters of the Susquehanna with the De-|!®famous traffic. 
tracting the attention and exciting the odium| aware, and authorising them to raise a certain| A law of the state of Pennsylvania, in order 
they deserve. Five numbers ofasemi-monthly|annual sum by lottery, until the tolls on the|to encourage the lotteries of the Union Canal 
paper, entitled the “ Independent Expositor canal were suflicient to pay the interest on| Company, forbids the sale of foreign lottery 
and National Philanthropist,” have been issu-|the subscriptions. The company soon after) tickets under a penalty of $2000, and entrusts 
ed, which have been devoted to an examina-|sold their privilege to Yates & M‘Intire, for a| the duty of the prosecution to the company, as 
tion of this subject. The editor, Daniel B.|sum sufficient for the payment of the interest.|being most interested in enforcing the law. 
Shrieves, deserves the support and encourage- | It is as the assignees of the Canal Company,| Yates & M‘Intire being now the only parties 
ment of all who disapprove of lotteries, and|that Yates & M‘Intire have since acted. They | interested, are themselves dealers in foreign 
are aware of the extent of their influence. It} have conducted their plans with a skill and a| lotteries, to a much greater amount than that 
requires no small share of moral courage for|success worthy of a better cause. Their first|of the Union Canal schemes, and it is thus 
aman to encounter, almost single handed,| great improvement, (* evil, be thou my good,’’) | their interest to violate the law, which has, of 
such a monster as the lottery system. The|was in the mode of drawing. Formerly all|course, become a mere dead letter. Foreign 
influence of the lottery brokers, asadvertising|the prizes and blanks were thrown into one |lottery tickets are now sold with impunity, and 
customers, has completely silenced that Cerbe-| wheel and the tickets into another, and the |it is to this circumstance that we must attri- 
rus, the daily press. If we examine our news-|drawing was not completed until every one|bute the great increase in the number of 
papers we shall find that they maintain almost|had been withdrawn. ‘This frequently took | lottery brokers. The perfection of iniquity 
a total silence respecting the evils of the sys-| many days to effect. By an ingenious con-|to which this business ts brought, is wonderful. 
tem. The brokers are among their best cus-|trivance, Yates & M‘Intire determined the|There are schemes in which the price of a 
tomers, and why offend them? Why run one’s| whole drawing by means of thirty tickets, and ticket is one doilar, and an eighth part of a 
head against a pest? ‘There is no doubt that | performed the opt ration in a few minutes. | ticket may be had for twelve and a half cents, 
clear and cogent essays, exposing the abuses|This plan concentrated and heightened the | thus bringing down the luxury of gambling to 
and evils of lotteries, have been from time | interest of the game, and enabled them to draw, the level of the ability of sweeps and paupers. 
to time sent to the editors of some of our most lotteries much more frequently. At first they Agents of the brokers frequent taverns—haunt 
respectable papers and received no sort of no-| drew them monthly and then every two weeks. | the markets and the ferrices—the stage drivers 
tice. It is not therefore surprising, that under|The business proved immensely lucrative,|carry the tickets to all the little villages in the 
this friendly shade, the lottery system has/and enabled the managers to become the pro- | state—and there seems to be in the activity and 
flourished and spread, without attracting much | prietors of nine other lottery grants in differ-| rapacity with which the business is pursued, 
attention, until it has become a great public|/ent states, viz: one in New York, one in, the same unnatural energy which distinguishes 
nuisance, requiring the vigorous and united| Rhode Island, four in Virginia, two in Dela-|a depraved and vicious appetite in the animal 
efforts of the virtuous part of the community | ware, and one by joint authority of Delaware | system. The records of the insolvent court 
to extirpate it. We are therefore glad to learn!and North Carolina. They have drawn under| of Philadelphia, furnish examples of the extent 
that a committee, appointed ata late meeting these crants more than TWo HUNDRED LOTTE- | to which the passion for lottery gambling has 
on this subject, have been making a thorough | R1es during the present year. In additiea to} been carried, that almost stagger belief. The 
examination of it, and mean to call a town|these there are eight or nine lottery grants; cases are numerous in which the bankruptcy 
meeting for the purpose of petitioning the} held by other individuals, and it is computed | of men in respectable conditions in life, has been 
legislature to abolish all lotteries. When|that the whole number of lotteries drawn in| solely owing to the indulgence of this passion. 
that meeting shall be held, we trust there will | 1831, will be ovr nunpRED AND FoRTY. The| The balance owing, after deducting all the 
be a full attendance of the members of ourjaverage value of these schemes is $150,000, | prizes drawn, has amounted in some instances 
religious Society. It is one of those occa-| making the whole amount of the lottery gam-| to twenty, thirty, forty, and even serenty thou- 
sions on which our civil and Christian duties} bling for the year, upwards of Tutrty-two|sand dollars. It is not, however, by a few 
coalesce, and on which, if the strength of the miLLions of dollars. The managers generally | extreme cases of this kind in the more affluent 
serious and reflecting part of the community|buy these rights for a small per centage.| ranks of life, that we must estimate the amount 
be not put forth, there can be little hope of| Yates & M‘Intire pay the Union Canal Com-jof the evil. It is among the labouring classes 
effecting a reformation. pany $15,000 per annum, and the discount of|that it is felt in all its malignity, as a moral 
In order to furnish our readers with some} 15 per cent. on the prizes, which forms their] pestilence. Let any one who wishes to have 
idea of the monstrous extent of this evil, we| profits, will amount for the present year to} his feelings aroused and his heart made sick, 
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look from the windows of the Philadelphia 
Museum, at the drawing of the Union Canal 
lottery, which, takes place on a seventh day 
afternoon, in the eastern avenue of the Arcade. 
He will see a crowd collecting previous to the 
hour—the more desperate and infatuated gam- 


success in developing and placing them in 
evidence, announcing them in precise terins, 
and applying them to the explanation of other 
facts of a less familiar character, or to the ac- 
complishment of some obviously useful purpose, 
to cure the mind of this tendency to rush at 






blers first, strongly marked with despair, indo-| once upon its object, to undervalue the tneans | 
lence and poverty ; gradually enlarging into a} in over- -estimation of the end, =_ while gazing 
moiley assembl: ige of men, womenand children,| too intently at the goal which alone it has been 
that fill up to ¢ rowding the whole passage. A| accustomed to desire, to lose sight of the rich- 
wheel containing the tickets is brought out, lness and variety of the prospects that offer 
and not the least painful and disgusting part of| themselves on either hand on the road. 
the exhibition, is to see men of great private | (10.) We must never forget that it is prin- 
worth, some of them of liberal studies and just ciples, not phenomena,—laws, not insulated 
views in other points of the social duties, 
officiating as the genii of this scene of evil. inquiry to the natural philosopher. As truth 
The alternate exultation and de spair—the | is single, and consistent with itself, a prince iple 
shouts—the execrations with which the an-|may be as completely and as plainly elucidated 
nunciation of the numbers drawn are often| by the mest familiar and simple fact as by the 
received, are most painful. A few depart] most imposing ang uncommon phenomenon. 
confirmed by the momentary intoxication of|'The colours whic H glitter ona soap- bubble are 
success in their passion for lotteries; the yreater| the immediate consequence of a principle the 
part, desperate with disap ointment, and yet! most important from the variety of phenomena it 
urged on by an impulse stronger even than'| explains, and the most beautiful, from its sim- 
hope—the goadings of despair. | plicity and compendious neatness, in the whole 
Could the men whose ill-directed thirst for| science of optics. If the nature of periodical 
gain, has beensthe principal cause of all these colours ¢ can be made intelligible by the con- 
evils in this city, but be made to fecl the ten| ter nplation of such a trivial object, from that 
thousandth part of the misery and guilt of} moment it becomes a noble instrument in the 
which they have been the ministers, { do not! eye of correct judgment: and to blow a large, 
venture to say what they would do—but this| regular, and durable soap-bubble may become 
I will say—that I do not think so basely of any the serious and praiseworthy endeavour of : 
human being, as to suppose he would be capa-| sage, while children stand round and scoff, or 
ble of continuing in this disgraceful career. le hildren of a larger growth hold up their hands 
* lin astonishment at such waste of time and 
trouble. ‘To the natural philosopher there is 
no natural object unimportant or trifling. 
lrora the least of nature’s works he may learn 
ithe greatest lessons. ‘The fall of an apple to 
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pendent facts,—which are the objects of|t 


and that craving after artificial excitement and 
dissipation of mind, which leads so many into 
frivolous, unworthy, and destructive pursuits, 
is altoyether eradicated from his bosom. 

(12.) It is not one of the least advantages of 
these pursuits, which, however, they possess in 
g {common with every class of intellectual plea- 


sures, that they are altogether independent of 
E circumstances, “and are to be enjoyed 


= so that lassitude is excluded from his life, 


in every situation in which a man can be 
placed in life. ‘The highest degrees of worldly 
prosperity are so far from being incompatible 
with them, that they supply additional advan- 
ages for their pursuit, and that sort of fresh 
and renewed relish which arises partly from 
the sense of contrast, partly from experience 
of the peculiar pre- eminence they possess over 
the pleasures of sense in their capability of 
unlimited increase and continual repetition 
without satiety or distaste. They may be en- 
joyed, too, in the intervals of the most active 
business; and the calm and dispassionate in- 
terest with which they fill the mind renders 
them a most delightful retreat from the agita- 
tions and dissensions of the world, and from 
the conflict of passions, prejudices, and inte- 
rests, in which the man of business finds himself 
continually involved. There is something in 
the contemplation of general laws which pow- 
erfully persuades us to merge individual feeling, 
ijand to commit ourselves unreservedly to their 
disposal ; while the observation of the calm, 
energetic regularity of nature, the immense 
scale of her operations, and the certainty with 
gt her ends are oo tends, irres istibly, 

to tranquillize and re-assure the mind, and 
render it less acc ceasible to repining, 


selfish, 
and turbulent emotions. 


And this it does, not 












































































































the ground may raise his thoughts to the laws | by debasing our nature into weak compliances 
8.) Not that it is meant, by any thing above) which govern the revolutions of the planets in} and abject ‘submis ssion to circumstances, but by 
ak to assert that there is no such thing as a| their orbits ; or the situation of a pebble may |filling us, as from an inward spring, with a 
great or a little in speculative philosophy, or to} afford him evidence of the state of the globe he |sense of nobleness and power which enables us 
place the solution of an enigma on a level with} inhabits, myriads of ages ago, before his species | to rise superior to them, by showing us our 
the developement of a law of nature ; stiil less) became its denizens. 


|strength and innate dignity, ‘and by calling upon 
to adopt the homely definition of Smith, that a} (11.) 


And this is, in fact, one of the great) us for the exercise of those powers and facul- 
philosopher is a person whose trade it is to} sources of delight which the study of natur: all jties by which we are sus ceptible of the com- 


do nothing and speculate on every thing, The| science imparts to its votaries. A mi ind which | prehersion of so inuc! h greatness, and which 


speculations of the natural philosop her. how-|has once imbibed a taste for scientific in-| form, as it were, a link between ourselves and 
ever remote they may for a time lead him| quiry, and has Jearnt the habit of applying its | the best and noblest bencta 


factors of our species 
from beaten tracks and every day uses, being! | principles readily to the cases which occur,}with whom we hold communion in thoughts, 


grounded i in the realities of nature, have all of|bas within itself an inexhausible source of pure jand participate in discoveries which have 
necessity a practical applic ation,—nay, more, | and e *xciting contemplations :——one would think |raised them above their fellow-mertals. and 
such applications form the very criterions of|that Shakspeare had such a mind in view! brought them nearer to their C 


cator 
their truth, they afford the readiest and com-| when he de scribes a conteinplative man as} — 
pletest verifications of his theories; ver ifications| finding For “ The Friend 
which he will no more neglect to test them by,| :|“ Tongues in trees—books in the running brooks— TREATMENT OF THE HORSE. 


than an arithmetician w ould omit to prove his 


| Kindness and gentleness, on the part of man, 

sums, or a cautious geometer to try his pepenens! Accustomed to trace the operation of gene-|to the brute creation, oucht to | 
theorems by particular cases. jral causes, and the exemplification of general] jneyleated in every scheme of edt 
(9.) After all, however, it must be confessed,| laws, in circumstances where the uninformed peculiar manner is kind treatment due to that 
that, to minds unacquainted with science, and| and uninquiring eye perceives neither novelty | noble and spirited animal, the horse, while, 
unused to consider the mutual dependencies off nor beauty, he walks in the midst of wonders : verhaps in no case, is the feeling mind so fre- 
its various branches, there is something neither! every objec *t which falls in his way elucidates quently grieved, as at the harshness and abuse 
unnatural nor altogether blamable in the ready} some principle, affords some instruction, and| with which this generous quadruped is requited 
for his services. The subjoined remarks, by 


° | 
occurrence of this question of direct advantage. impresses him with a sense of harmony and} 
Nor is it a mere passive pleasure | Thomas R. Yare, copied from the Lonuon 


[t requires some habit of abstraction, some) order. Nor is 

penetration of the mind with a tincture of|which is thus communicated. A thousand} |Sporting Magazine, may not unprofitably fill a 
scientific inquiry, some conviction of the value, questions are continually arising in his mind, a| place in * The Friend.’ R. 
of those estimable and treasured principles} thousand subjects of inquiry presenting sean 

which lie concealed in the most common and/ selves, which keep his faculties in constant} ‘ Buffon says, ‘ horses in their natural state 
homely facts—some experience, in fine, of| exercise, and his thoughts perpetually on the|are by no means ferocious ; they are only wild 


Sermons in stones—and good in every thing.” 


xe sedulous}y 
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and fiery ;’ and it may be added with equal | being frequently a complete refutation to the| the former has never been duly trained for 
truth, that they are not naturally vicious : for | assertion. | the purpose for which he was destined; indeed 
their ill tempers, as well as manners, originate} ‘ Horses usually evince attachment towards) he has frequently been rendered quite unser- 


—_~ 


entirely from defective education, and rough) those who use them kindly. His late majesty, | viceable, and become afterwards a drug in 
handling. George III., had a favourite charger named) the market, though nature had intended him 
** Harsh usage and punishment are of no|Adonis. Whenever the king, on visiting his| to be useful in many capacities; which, under 
avail as corrections ; for, under cruel disci-|stables, chanced to pass near enough for Ado-| judicious management, would doubtless have 
pline, the horse becomes more obstinate, mo-|nis to hear his voice, the animal would com-| been realized. 
rose, and irritable, and is very soon rendered |mence whinnying with joy, and his recognition} “For a long series of years | have been in 
dangerous of approach. If, on the contrary,|of his master was always accompanied with} the habit of making observations on the errors 
you use him kindly, and he finds that, instead|so much noise, that, to quiet him, his majesty| committed in the usual treatment and training 
of a tyrant, he has a friend about him, he will} would invariably command him to be saddled) of horses; and | amconvinced, from experience 
be under your hands as tractable as a lamb: |and led forth. Having rode him for a few mi-| deduced by long study of the nature of horses, 
in fact, so subservient that you may do any|nutes round the premises, the gratified animal| and continual intercourse with them, that mild 
thing with him—for it is well known to those| would then return peaceably to his quarters ;| discipline is the sine qua non of stable-man- 
acquainted with the nature of the horse, that|but had the king not humoured his wish, the| agement, and it isthe interest of every proprie- 


no animal is more susceptible of soothing, nor|animal would have become uproarious. tor to see it enforced. Patience and good 


more docile and grateful for gentle usage, as 
he invaviably evinces cheerfulness on the ap-}aware any person had publicly treated on the| 
proach of the person from whom he receives|subject of humanity to horses with the same 
kind treatment. 

‘An occupation for which I have always| with pleasure, in a review of a work printed 
felt a peculiar partiality, has been, the study of|on the continent, that the author justifies my 


5? 
“ Till within a very short period, 1 was not| 





the temper and disposition of the horse ; and,|opinion, and corroborates the truth of my re-| 


from the observations I have in consequence|marks. One extract I have preserved, which 
made, am convinced, that a multiplicity of er-|1 cannot do better than quote. 
rors are committed from ignorance of his true} ‘ ‘It is justly asserted, in the best works of 
character in the rearing and tuition of that no-|rural economy and the veterinary art, that no 
ble animal, which afterwards falls heavily and | horses are naturally vicious. When they be- 
very unjustly on him. come vicious, the reason is, because we pay too 
‘** Many horses have been entrusted to my {little attention to the horse, and do not study 
care for correction, under the supposition that|his nature sufficiently ; and hence rather re- 
they were bad tempered, or viciously disposed, |sort to the whip and spur, to signify our wishes 
which, in other hands, would, without doubt, |to this noble animal, than to kind and gentle 
have been acted upon accordingly—i. e. ren-|treatment. In a word, we know not how to 
dered more faulty by harsh proceedings. Onj|make ourselves intelligible to the horse. It 
acquaintance with them, [ generally found the|seems truly astonishing, that horses in genera] 
poor animals to be only nervous and irritable jare not more obstinate ; and that, in the con- 
from ill treatment, rather than vicious by na-j|sciousness of their strength, they do not strive 
ture ; in short, * more sinned against than sin-|more to rid themselves of their slavery, when 
ning :’ for no sooner had I gained their confi-| we consider how severely, cruelly, and barba- 
dence, than the tremulous awe and timidity|rously, these generous beasts are treated. 


they evinced on being approached, totally dis-}How often are they beaten and illused, fre- Ships. 


appeared ; and afier a short trial, I have re-|quently without any cause! and how seldom, 
turned them to their owners, divested of the|on the other hand, are they addressed in terms 
alleged complaints, with this simple injunction, lof commendation and encouragement, and stil! 
or something tantamount to it, * Use him kind-jless rewarded! and yet attentive observers 
ly, for vicious conduct makes vicious horses ;’ |have ascertained, that the horse, like the ele- 
at the same time urging them to bear in mind,|phant and dog, possesses a sensibility of the 
‘ that the horse is naturally of a gentle disposi- {nerves which might be termed a sense of ho- 
tion, and much disposed to associate with|nour, and which is equally susceptible of praise 
man.” and blame.’ 

«This may be exemplified by any gentle-| Vicious habits may likewise be ascribed to 
man recollecting the pleasure a horse seems to|imperfect training. For instance: a horse| 
feel when noticed and caressed by himself; yet, |is entrusted for that purpose, to the care of a| 
on scrutiny, the same demonstrations of joy|person totally unacquainted with the manner 
will not take place on the approach of the at-jof treating him, consequently incapable of 
tendant. Education generally imparts huma-|judging whether the horse be qualified by na-| 
nity and feeling to its possessor ; and a gen- ture to fulfil the intentions of the owner. 
tleman enjoying these qualities more eminently |The age and strength of the animal have not 
than his domestics, the animal’s discrimination | been taken into consideration ; and his incapa-| 
causes him to recognize a difference in the be- |cit¥ to undergo the fatigue allotted to him, al-| 
haviour of each towards him. though proceeding from weakness, has very 

‘*Grooms are too prone to be harsh and|incorrectly been ascribed to stubbornness and | 
hasty towards the horse ; whereas, if they|obstinacy. Resistance, as may be expected, 
would only study to make a pleasure of their}has been the natural consequence ; harsher 
duty, they would considerably abbreviate the|usage has followed ; the temper of the animal | 
routine of their labour. In consequence of er-|has become soured ; and he has really imbibed 
roneous conduct, horses will occasionally ac-ja vicious character, which, at the onset, was 
quire a character for viciousness amongst sta-|only imaginary. The result has been open 
ble men, which cannot be substantiated on|warfare between him and his rider, in which 
reasonable grounds, the presence of the owner|the latter seldom gained an ascendancy ; and 








i 


temper are cardinal requisites in a groom. 
Horses have very retentive memories, and 
seldom forget the unruly tricks or habits ac- 


views entertained by myself; but I perceive| quired from improper and hasty handlings.” 


Unrrep States Wuare Fisuery.—The following 
very interesting summary view of the extent and im- 
portance of the whale fishery in the United States, 
was furnished by a gentleman well acquainted with 
the facts pertaining to this branch of industry. 


The average length of the voyages of vessels en- 
gaged in fishing for spermaceti whales, is 30 months. 

In this fishery are employed 170 ships, 
or tons, ° - . i ‘ . 62.900 

Valued at $30,000 each - - $5,10,0000 

And employing 30 men each - - No. 5,100 

The outfit for each ship, for a voyage of 30 months, 
is about $20,000, chiefly in the products or manufac. 
tures of our own country. 

The average length of the voyage of vesselsengaged 
in the common, or right whale fishery, is between 8 
and 12 months, and in this there are employed : 

120 ships, of 330 tons each tons 39,600 

Valued at $20,000 cach $2,400,000 


And employing 25 men each No. 3,000 
The outfit of these vessels average $9,000. 
RECAPITULATION, 
Men. Tons. Value. 


170 Sperm, 5,100 62,900 5,100,000 
120 Com. 3,000 39.600 2,400,000 
290 8,100 102,500 7,500,000 
The average product is estimated at : 

120,000 bbls. sperm oil, at $22 2,640,000 


100,000 do. do. common, $9 900,000 


$3,540,000 
— 

InrerestinG Discovery in Mepicat Scrence.— 
The Paris Bulletin Generale de Therapeutique Medi- 
cale et Chirurgicale of Sept. 30th contains the follow- 
ing; from whitch it appears that a substance has been 
discovered, possessing most extraordinary properties 
in stopping the flew of blood from wounds, &c. 

Messrs. Talrich and Halma-Grand on the 26th inst. 
deposited at the Academy of Sciences a packet con- 
taining the ingredients of a styptical liquor, which will 
be opened when these physicians have completed the 
experiments upon which they are occupied, and which 
they are pursuing with unremitted care and observa- 
tion. Each of these experiments, we understand, is 
more and more conclusive. The carotid arteries of fif- 
teen sheep have been opened, four of which were cut 
lengthwise, and nine across, and from two of them an 
oval piece of the substance has been taken out, and 
yet in four or five minutes the effusion of blood has 
been stopped, and ina few days afterwards the wound 
has been completely healed. The same result follow- 
eda similar operation upon the carotid artery of a 
horse, a few days ago, at the Abattoir of Montfaucon. 
In order to stop the hemorrhage, it is only necessary 
to apply a pledget of lint, saturated with the liquid, 
which it is not required to fasten round the neck, in 
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order to prevent its falling off by its proper weight, 
In t!e last experiment half the lint dropt off ten mi- 
nutes after its application, while the sheep was eating ; 
and, although a portion of the artery had been taken 
away, the hemorrhage was not renewed. The advan- 
tage of the discovery of a matter infallibly styptical 
are incalculable, and therefore it is ardently to be de- 
sired that M. Talrich and M. Halma-Grand may be 
enabled to realize the expectation they have raised. 


For “ The Friend.” 
THE SEASON, 


Winter has set in witl: great rigour and seve- 
rity at an unusually early period. It is many 
years since so great a degree of cold pre- 
vailed at the commencement of this month. 
On second day morning last, about sunrise, 
the mercury in the thermometer, in this city, 
stood at 11°F ahrenheit, and on third day morning 
in the same exposure it was at 15°. Ice form- 
ed rapidly in our large rivers and creeks on 
seventh, first, and second days. In crossing 
the Schuylkill on second day afternoon, we ob- 
served that it was entirely frozen over at Gray’s 
ferry, and persons walking on it. The Delaware 
is filled with floating cakes, and should thesevere 
cold continue much longer, will probably be 


and we fear that those items of expenditure 
which embrace our finery and fashions, our 
sumptuous and splendid array in our houses 
and on our persons, will not add to our 
ease or satisfaction in the great reckoning— 
whereas the same amount unostentatiously be- 
stowed from motives of real charity, would not 
only gladden the hearts and relieve the sorrows 
of many, but render us more likely to receive 
the blessed sentence: “ well done, good and 
faithful servant.”’ 


“ Those that have loved longest, (said John- 
son,)love best. A sudden blaze of kindness may 
by a single blast of coldness be extinguished ; 
but that fondness which length of time has con- 
nected with many circumstances and a 
ons, though it may for a while be depressed by 
disgust or resentment with or without a cause,| 
is hourly revised by accidental recollection. To 
those that have lived long together, every thing 
heard and every thing seen recalls some plea-| 
sure communicated or some benefit conferred, 
some petty quarrel, or some slight endearment. 
Kisteem of great powers, or amiable qualities 
newly discovered, may embroider a day ora 


several on hand embracing the same object, 
and the decision of which could only deter- 
mine the same points. 

The suit commenced by Friends of the 
monthly meeting of Philadelphia, for the 
southern district, to recover the possession of 
the lot on Orange st. which has been withheld 
from them by the Hicksites for three years, 
to the great disadvantage of that meeting, 
has lately been terminated without trial, by 
the defendants in the case voluntarily con- 
fessing judgment, paying the costs, and sur- 
rendering the possession of the lot to Friends. 

While on the subject of property, &c. we 
may notice a piece of information recently 
received from Canada, which we think is 
creditable to the Hicksites there. It seems 
they had purchased a piece of land with a 
view of erecting a meeting house upon it— 
and some difficulty arising as to the mode in 
which the title for it should be held, the at- 
torney for the crown gave bis opinion that, in 
order to make the title secure, they must 
adopt for their Society some appellation to 
distinguish it from “ the Society of Friends, 
commonly called Quakers.” The propriety 


spanned by a bridge of ice. Such unexpected se-| week, but a friendship of twenty years is inter-| and necessity of this measure was so obvious, 


verity of weatlfer must give rise to great suffering | 


woven with the texture of life. A friend may 


that after consideration, they adopted as their 


among the poor, many ot whom, in addition {0 ibe often found and lost ; but an old friend ne- legal title, 6 the Society of Friends common- 


other pressing wants, are entirely destitute of iver can be found, and nature has provided that} ly called Hicksites.” 
fuel. We earnestly desire, that not only the sym- | 


pathies, but the liberal charity of the opulent | 
and those in comfortable circumstances, may | 


he cannot easily be lost.” 
“ Sir, argument is argument. 


help 


You cannot 


paying regard to arguments, if they are| 


WESTTOWN SCHOOL. 
The Westtown School Stage-office, is re- 


be in active operation during this time of real) good, “There is a beautiful image in Boyle on| moved to David John’s Inn, sign of the White 


need. 
articles of superfluity or extravagance he or| 
she can dispense with, in order that the pro-| 

' 


\from a long bow ; the force of it depends on| 


the strength of the hand that draws it. Argu-} 


Let each one seriously enquire what) the subject: ‘Testimony is like an arrow shot| Horse, in Bank street, between Second and 


Third streets. 
(<p An error occurred in our last number 


. . . , aly sca | ° ; > : i: . a 
ceeds may be given tothe poor. Many helpless | ment is like an arrow from a cross bow, which in locating Bank street between Third and 


widows and orphans—many sick and destitute 
fellow beings languishing in cold and comfort-| 
less apartments, literally in want of all things ; | 
many half-naked and almost famished children, 
all of whom are equally with ourselves child- 
ren of the one universal Parent, and objects of | 
the redeeming. love of the same compassionate | 
Saviour, might be warmed, and clothed, and| 
fed, and their necessities in sickness amply min-| 
istered unto, from the proceeds of the luxury, | 
extravagance, and finery of the professed fol- | 
lowers of Him, who spent the period of his) 
earthly pilgrimage in doing good to the bodies | 
and souls of mankind, and finally gave his life 
to save them from their sins. O, may his pro- | 
fessed disciples lay these things to heart, and) 
endeavour to live less to themselves and the} 
world, and more for the good of their fellow | 
creatures, and the glory of their Creator.—| 
Surely, it is a shame to Christianity, that its) 


hit aio 
high professors should be imitating the extra-| 


|no good end. 


has equal force though shot by a child.”’ 
“In my younger days,’’ Johnson would say, | 


\** T was much inclined to treat mankind with as-| 


: = j 
perity and contempt; but I found it answered} 
1 thought it wiser and better to} 
take the world as it goes.” Boswell. 
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THE LAW SUITS. 

A variety of unfounded reports have been 
circulated through the country, respecting the 
suits which were commenced soon after the 
separation, with a view of determining the 
property question, and putting an end to the 
shameful outrages of the Hicksites, in break- 
ing into our meeting houses. 

One of these suits pending in the supreme 


vagant follies and costly fashions of a vain and/court of the state of Pennsylvania, has recent- 
wicked world, while there are so many deserv-| ly been withdrawn by Friends, not with any 
ing objects of charity, to whom a little kind) view of abandoning their right to the pro- 
relief would furnish those necessaries and) perty, but merely because there are other suits 
comforts of life for want of which they now) in progress, involving the same principles, and 
suffer. Property, no less than time and our; which, when decided, will settle all the dis-| 
physical and mental endowments, is lent to us| puted points embraced in the one which has 
by a bountiful Creator, to be used, not for our| been suspended. 

own pleasure and gratification merely, but for} As the great object which Friends have in 
the good of each other and the service and ho-| view, is to put at rest this unpleasant subject 
nour of the great Giver. ‘lo Him we must final-| of controversy, and as this end will be fully 
ly render an account of its occupancy—of the| obtained by the decision of the suits still 
stewardship with which he has entrusted us,| pending, it was deemed unnecessary to have 


| Fourth st:—it is between Second and Third 


streets. 
FRIENDS’ LIBRARY 

Will be open every 7th day afternoon, from 
2 o’clock until sunset. 

Catalogues may be purchased of the libra- 
rian. 

A meeting of the contributors to Friends’ 
Central School, will be held on 2d day, the 
19th instant, at 7 o'clock, P. M. at the com- 
mittee room in Arch Street. 

Henry Corr, Sec’y. 

Phila. 12 mo. 1st. 1831. 

FRIENDS’ ASYLUM. 

The visiting managers for the present month 
are, Thomas Bacon, No. 190, north Front 
street ; Thomas Evans, N. E. corner Spruce 
and Third streets ; and William Hilles, Frank- 
ford. 

Attending Physicians.—Samuel W. Pick- 
dring, Frankford. 

Consulting Physicians.—Thomas C. James, 
No. 7, York Buildings ; Charles Lukens, N. 
W. corner of Mulberry and Seventh streets ; 
Charles F. Matlack, No. 85, Mulberry street ; 
Robert M. Huston, No. 107, Mulberry street ; 
Caspar Wistar, No. 184, Mulberry street. 


Marriep—At Friends’ meeting-house, in Twelfth 
street, on the 30th ult. Samvet Berrve, jr. to Mary 
Ann, daughter of William Jones, all of this city. 
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For “ The Friend.” 
PROFESSION VERSUS PRACTICE, 


them of the offices and power with which they 
are invested. 

The periodicals and other pamphlets, as well 
as the occasional essays which they published in 
those days, teemed with the same liberal notions. 
The standing reply with which they met every 
attempt to expose and arrest unsound senti- 
ments was, * Doctrines are nothing—they are 
of no importance—if the moral conduct is but 
correct it matters not what religious opinions 
a man holds.’’ The Berean, a Hicksite periodi- 
cal, published at Wilmington, Delaware, and 
edited by Dr. William Gibbons of that place, 
was commenced and conducted in conformity 
with these principles in their largest import. 
Its professed object was, “to investigate the 
religious opinions and practices of the present 
day, and to bring them to the tests of Scripture 
and reason.”’ Its editor and his associates de- 
clared ‘their business to be with the high 
professors of Christianity ; hence,’’ say they, 
“we shall be met by the repulsive frowns of many 
who sit in Moses’ seat. But we would fain hope 
that there are not a few who will grant us the 
right hand of fellowship. Men of expanded 
views, of liberal, enquiring minds—men who 
can fully appreciate the evil of foreclosing 
disquisition, in matters of the highest moment 
and of eternal consequence.’’ “ In this favour- 
ed country,”’ they remark, * every citizen has 
a legal, undisturbed right to his opinions, and 
each one, consequently, an equal right to ex- 
amine those opinions and to pronounce them true 


It is a curious, and if done in a proper spirit, 
may not be an uninstructive employment, to 
trace the strange inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions into which men are betrayed, when 
they suffer themselves to become the dupes o 
party spirit, and to adopt views or pursue 
measures, not because their best judgment ap- 
proves them, but because they are the favourite 
schemes and notions of the party with whom 
they have chosen to identify themselves. There 
has seldom been a stronger exemplification of 
false professions and contradictory practices, 
than is furnished by the contrast between 
the principles on which the new society of 
Hicksites pretended to commence their career, 
and the diametrically opposite practice which 
they are now pursuing. Every one who is at all 
familiarly acquainted with the commencement 
of the controversy which led to their secession, 
must well remember, that the grand point for 
which they contended and from which almost 
all their subsequent difficulties arose, was the 
liberty, or rather, the right to hold what religi- 
ous sentiments they pleased, and to promulgate 
them in our meetings, uncontrolled by any 
authority in the church and irresponsible to any 
of its rules of discipline. Often have we listened 
to the declamatory orations of their speakers 
on this topic, in our theetings for discipline 
and worship, when the sentiment has been 
strenuously urged upon the audience, that auy| or false—et sentire que velit et qua sentiat 
interference on the part of the Society, in rela-| dicere ;” that is, “ both to think what he pleases, 
tion to matters of doctrine, ought never to be| and to say what he thinks.” Again, “Let 
suffered or submitted to. ‘This sentiment, free enquiry then be extended—free enquiry 
moreover, was inculcated by those who were/into doctrines, and more especially into. the 
known at the time to deny some of the leading practices of professors.” The work abounds 
and fundamental truths of the Christian faith ;| with expressions of similar import ; giving the 


who were openly impugning religious opinions} widest latitude to the opinions of men on reli- 
which the Society had always held sacred, and gious topics, and branding as persecution any 
in the full belief of which its brightest and best attempt to interfere with the avowal of notions, 
members had lived and died. however adverse they may be to the most sa- 
When any attempt was made, by the proper) cred and solemn truths of the Christian religion. 
officers of the church, to check the diffusion of So bitter were its editors against those who 
these anti-christian and licentious notions, the| adhered to the generally received doctrines of 
hue and cry of “ intolerance,” “ bigotry,”’| the church of Christ, that the very term “ or- 
“ religious persecution,” and “ tyranny” was|thodox” was held up to contempt and ridicule, 
raised, and the English language could scarcely | #8 being identified with superstition and into- 
furnish terms sufficiently odious and degrading, | !erauce, so that it was almost made a virtue to 
for characterising those who ventured to stand|abhor and vilify it. Hence it was, that the 
forth in defence of sound principles. We call| Hicksites adopted the term “ o:thodox” as a 
to mind, with vivid and clear associations, the] disiinctive epithet for those who could not, for 
vehement gestures, the uneasy expression of| conscience’ sake, embrace the anti-christian 
countenance, the vindictive tones, and the| notions of Elias Hicks and his party. 
scornful expressions of Abraham Lower and| In pursuance of the views thus avowed by 
his co-workers, when declaiming in our quar-| the Berean, it proceeded to impugn the authen- 
terly and other meetings against those who) ticity and authority of the holy Scriptures ; to 
dared to raise a voice in opposition to the|deny the divinity of Jesus Christ, and the pro- 
infidelity of Elias Hicks and his party, and|pitiatory character of his death on the cross ; 
when exhorting his retinue ** never to surrender | in a word, to rob Christianity of some of its 
the inestimable right of private judgment.’’| most precious features. 
Similar sentiments were often held forth, both; Elias Hicks held and acted upon the same 
in public and private, by those men who are} views ; he contended that the discipline of our 
the most distinguished characters among that) Society ought to extend no further than to the 
portion of the separatists now known by the; moral conduct of men; that “ belief is no 
appellation of “‘ orthodox Hicksites,”’ a term) virtue, and unbelief no crime,” and therefore 
which originated with the new sect, and serves| the religious opinions which men entertained 
to designate a party among them, who are}ought not to be subjected to the regulation of 
disposed to check the revolution which they| any written code of discipline, or to be inter- 
themselves began, lest it should dispossess|fered with by their fellow men. It was on this 








principle that he persisted, in defiance of the 
authority and discipline of the Society, in pro- 
mulgating opinions hostile to the faith of 
Friends ; and when an attempt was made to 
call him to account for his disorderly conduct, 
he openly manifested his disregard for the order 
of the church and his determination not to be 
responsible to its regularly constituted autho- 
rities. His followers continued to adhere to 
the same sentiments, and to avow them in our 
meetings, up to the period of their secession ; 
and in the document issued by them on that 
occasion, adopted at a general meeting held at 
Green-street, on the 21st of fourth month, 1827, 
they declare as “a glorious truth, that Gop 
ALONE IS THE SOVEXEIGN LORD OF CONSCIENCE, 
and that with this unalienable right, no power, 
civil or ecclesiastical, should ever interfere.” 
Such were the professions made by the 
Hicksintes, while they remained associated with 
Friends, and for a short period subsequent to 


their secession. 


But, says the Berean, “ the minds of men, 
like the bodies in which they are located, are 
variously organized. Hence evidence, whe- 
ther in things natural or spiritual, which suffices 
to convince the understanding of one, shall 
produce no effect on that of another.” “ What 
folly, what wickedness then, for fallible men, 
acting as inquisitors over the conscience, to 
attempt to force their fellows into a uniformity 
in matters of faith ; to graduate the force of 
evidence, and to command and control the 
convictions of the heart.’””, Among the mem- 
bers of the new sect, there were men prepared 
to go to the full length of infidelity—to carry 
out and complete the scheme of unbelief which 
Dr. Gibbons and Benjamin Ferris, and their 
coadjutors, had begun and so loudly applauded 
in the pages of the Berean—men, who having 
imbibed the sentiments there inculcated, were 
disposed to act upon them in their utmost 
latitude of signification, and to reject every 
thing connected with Christianity which did 
not accord with their false notions of prepriety. 
The separation from Friends having been ef- 
fected, and the new society of Hicksites taken 
its stand as a distinct sect, it became an 
object of importance with some of the leaders, 
to arrest the progress of the principles which 
they themselves had agitated, and if possible, 
to prevent their party from a total rejection of 
the semblance of the Christian faith. They 
were aware that the public mind, to a con- 
siderable extent at least, viewed with disap- 
probation and disgust the open avowal of 
infidelity ; that it was calculated to lessen them 
and to destroy their influence and respectability 
in the estimation of religious people, and hence 
they adopted a cautious and temporizing policy, 
which rather than hazard an honest confession 
of unbelief would conceal their real senti- 
ments under a general and vague profession of 
Christian doctrines. But they had to deal 
with persons who were reckless of all such con- 
siderations of policy, and who, having set out 
on the principle of “free enquiry” and irre- 
sponsibility for their opinions, were determined 
to put it into full practice, and to submit to no 
restraint. This contrariety of views soon 
brought on an open rupture, and it is not a 
little remarkable, that this rupture first appeared 
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among the conductors of the Berean, a work| Wilmington meeting ranged themselves on| their society ; and if the “ orthodox Hicksites’’ 


sot up to promote “ free enquiry” and to put| the side of the respective champions, as incli-|continue to act on the same principle, they 
down “ orthodoxy.” Benjamin Webb, who) nation or other causes led them, while con-|will probably have work enough to employ 
was for a long time “ general agent” for the|troversy and collision so imbittered their feel-|them busily for a Jong time to come, for the 
Berean, and whose name appears in its co-|ings towards each other, that two distinct and|number who accord with Webb's notions ap- 
Jumns in that character, was one of those in-| separate parties were quickly formed. Webb /|pear not to be small. ' 
dividuals who manifested a disposition openly {attempted to give some account of one of| With the principles held by Benjamin 
and avowedly to pursue the course both in|their monthly meetings, in an article publials: | Webls we have no further concern, than to la- 
principle and practice, which was so strongly jed in“ The Delaware Free Press,” soon after 

recommended in the columns of the paper|which he was arraigned before the Hicksite 
for which he was responsible agent. In carrying 
out thisscheme, he chimed in with some ofthe 











ment that he or any one else should have 
adopted sentiments which appear to. us so 
‘monthly meeting as an offender, on a charge of |dangerous and destructive of all true religion 
being “engaged in the publication ofa paper in |—our business is only to show, that such as 
notions of the notorious Owen and Wright,|which the authenticity of the Scriptures, and his principles are, they are those which the 
co-editors of the “ Free Enquirer,” a periodi-|some of the fundamental doctrines of the | Berean promulgated and encouraged ; and that 
cal paper, established and conducted in the| Christian religion, are called in question, and |in disowning him and others for entertaining 
city of New York, on principles of the same |the proceedings of Wilmington monthly meet-|them, the Hicksites have entirely abandoned 
general character as those of the Berean,|ing misrepresented on a certain occasion.” |the ground on which they commenced their 
though somewhat more extended. It would be tedious to detail all the scenes |career—and departed from the positions which 
Webb’s coalition with those obnoxious per-| of confusion and contest in the Hicksite meet- they so strenuously urged against F riends, 
sons soon became matter of common repute,|ing, to which this charge gave rise—it will|¥!4: that doctrines were of no importance— 
and excited no small apprehension in the|suffice to say, that after much difficulty and {that it mattered not what sentiments a man 
minds of Dr, Gibbons, Benjamin Ferris, and| great opposition from a large portion of the held if his moral conduct was correct, and 
others of his former co-labourers in the Bere-| members, Benjamin Webb was at length dis- that every man has an equal right “ both to 
an, who trembled forthe reputation of their|owned. It seems that in the course of the think what he pleases and to say what he 
party, and became anxious to stop Benjamin| proceedings against him, Dr. Gibbons and thinks,” “that God alone is the sovereign 
Webb in his career—to limit his denial of the} Benjamin Ferris were particularly conspicu- Lord of conscience, and that with this unalie- 
doctrines of Christianity by the measure of|ous, the very men who had been inculecating, nable right, no powers civil or ecclesiastical, 
their own unbélief. But to use their language|in the columns of the Berean, the necessity should ever interfere.” ‘I heir charges, 30 ve- 
in the Berean, “What folly—what wicked-|of free inquiry, impugning the authenticity |hemently directed against Friends, of “ into- 
ness—for fallible men, acting as inquisitors|of the holy Scriptures, and calling in question lerance, bigotry, tyranny, and religious per- 
over the conscience, to attempt to force their|several of the fundamental doctrines of the |Secuton, © recoil with double force upon 
fellows into a conformity in matters of faith!” |Christian religion. Any person who will take themselves, while their proceedings are a 
“Evidence, whether in things natural or spi-|the pains to examine the Berean, or refer to standing and memorable instance of the in- 
ritual, which suffices to convince the under-|the extracts from it, given in former numbers |COS!stency which usually marks the steps of 
standing of one, shall produce no effect on|of “The Friend,’’ must perceive, that with blind partisans, and furnish a clear and strik- 
that of another.” In avowing these sentiments|the exception of the last clause, the charge |'"8 C@8¢ Of PROFESSION VERSUS sata - cap 
they had tied up their hands from attempting} preferred against their former co-adjutor, B. P. Q. 
to control religious opinion—they had ab-| Webb, is equally true as respects the Doctor 
solved the members of their Society from all/and all those who aided him in conducting the 
accountability for their belief, and declared|Berean. Inasmuch therefore as “the ortho- 
it wickedness, yes, wickedness, to attempt|dox Hicksites” had, in direct contradiction 




























For “ The Friend.” 
THE EVIDENCE OF PROPHECY. 
Of the great mass of literary productions 








such a thing as “uniformity in matters of| 
faith.” Their own work, the acknowledged 
and applauded periodical of their party, pro- 
nounced by Abraham Lower to be “a stand- 
ard work on faith and doctrines,’ and widely 
circulated and defended by Halliday Jackson 
and other leaders of the sect, avowed and ad- 
vocated the very principles and course which 
Webb was pursuing; and with such a weapon 
in his hand, one which he and they had jointly 
prepared and furnished, it was vain to think 
of meeting him on the fair and open ground 
of argument. Men holding such loose notions 
of religious principle and obligations, can have 
but a slender and feeble bond of union, and 
hence they are easily alienated from each 


| been but an act of justice to continue Dr. Gib- 






of the principles, solemnly and repeatedly 
avowed by the party, commenced the work of 
disownment for opinions, and were determined 
to hold their members accountable for the 
avowal of sentiments which did not accord 
with their notions of expediency, it would have 


which issue from the press in the present day, 
there is none which presents such strong claims 
on our attention, or is fraught with such deep 
and powerful interest, as the sacred Scriptures. 
Whether we consider the beauty and sublimity 
of the text itself, the high and solemn character 
in which the inspired penmen present them- 
selves to our notice; the variety and importance 
of the subjects on which they wrote ; the divine 
authority and sacred sanctions which attended 
their employ; the curious and interesting 
points of history which their labours unfold : 
in defence of the course he pursued, that it was lthe astonishing prophecies they recorded, and 
precisely that which was recommended in the |the exactness with which they have been 
Berean, viz: “ free enquiry into doctrines,” and \fulfilled or are being accomplished, or the 
that he was doing no more than honestly car-|antiquity and authenticity of the volume ; 


bons and 6. Ferris in company with their 
“general agent,’’ and embraced the three in 
a charge which applied equally to them all. 
In the various interviews which B. Webb 
had with the different committees, he plead 


other. The truth of this remark was verified | rying out and exemplifying the self-same prin- | either of these considerations recommends the 
in the case before us, for they soon began to|ciples, which the standard periodical of the Bible to our notice as a book, which, beyond 


dispute ; and those arms which they had jointly | Hicksite society enforced on the observance |all others, challenges our most se 
wielded against Friends and the Christian| of its readers. 


* : : rious atten- 
Nor was this bare assertion—|tion and laborious study. But when, in addition 


faith, were turned against each other. Dr.|it was supported by ample quotations from |to all these striking accompaniments, we view 


Gibbons wrote a pamphlet, entitled “ An Ex-|the pages of the Berean, denying the au-|it as the sacred depository of the p 
position of Modern Scepticism,” on which|thenticity of the Scriptures, and calling in \ 


Webb made some severe strictures in a paper 
called “The Delaware Free Press.” The sub- 


urest and 
inost comprehensive code of moral precepts 


question the fundamental doctrines of the | which the world ever saw ; of the history of the 


|Christian religion, quotations which every 


tr , f y|birth, life, propitiatory death and glorious re- 
ject soon got into the Hicksite meetings for|sincere believer in the doctrines of the Gospel |surrection of our adorable Redeemer, as well 
discipline at Wilmington, where it gave rise|would unhesitatingly pronouuce to be sheer |as of that heavenly and benign religion which 
to much angry debate, and produced such a}infidelity, and turn away from with sorrow|he came into the world to proclaim, and on 
state of disorder and contention, that applica-|and disgust. After disowning Benjamin Webb, 


tion was made to their quarterly meeting for a| they proceeded against others who entertained 


which our only hope for a blessed immortality 


: - othe is founded, the obligation to make ourselves 
committee of assistance. The members of|the same views, and disunited them also from 


intimately acquainted with the momentous 
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truths which its pages unfold, becomes vastly! in regard. to the sublime doctrines of our holy 
augmented, and the neglect to do so betrays) religion; which are not collected and arranged 
a degree of indifference and apathy, little short} in one entire connected body, separate from 
of contempt for the kindness of that Providence| other matter, but are interspersed with histo- 
who has been pleased, in his mercy to the|rical facts, with exhortations on the moral 
children of men, to indite and hand down} duties, with occasional remarks upon local or 
unimpaired, through successive generations,| peculiar circumstances ; and he who would 
this blessed book. It too often happens that|trace out the glorious scheme of Christian 


the holy Scriptures are read by individuals} doctrine, must read and compare different por- 
and in families, with so little reference - 


the connection of the different parts, and/each other. What is only incidentally hinted 


mediate proofs of the inspiration of Scripture, 
derived from existing facts, in order that the 
reader may be rather induced to search the 
Scriptures to see how clearly they testify of 
Jesus, than contented to rest satisfied with 
the mere opening of the subject. 

“ A few of the leading features of the pro- 
phecies concerning Christ, and their fulfil- 
ment, shall be traced as they mark the time of 


tions of the same, and of different writers, with) his appearance, the place of his birth, and 


| the family out of which he was to arise, his 
with so great a want of method, that not only| at, or briefly noticed, in one place, will be found | 


life and character, his sufferings and his death, 


the interest and sense of the text is much im-}to be more largely and satisfactorily explained| the nature of his doctrine, and the extent of 


paired, but the beauty and instruction of many! 


historical books are the productions of different 


and independent authors, narrating events 
which transpired during the same periods of 
time. Some, whichare detailed by one writer, 
are omitted by another, while the latter pro- 
bably gives other particulars which either 
escaped the notice of the former, or did not 
come fully within the scope of his object in 
writing his history. Hence a perusal of both 
is necessary to give us a perfect knowledge of 
the history, while a careful comparison of the 
several details frequently enables us to clear 
what seemed dark and ambiguous, to fix with 
greater accuracy the time and order of the 
events, and discover the scope of each writer, 
more fully than could be done by reading his 
narrative alone. The discourses of our Lord 
are related by the four Evangelists, each of 
whom states certain particulars, which are in 
themselves of great value and importance; but 
the full import and bearing of his precepts and! 
doctrines are not obtained, except by carefully; 
reading, in connection with each other, the 





startle us with their incongruity, when com- 
pared with other portions that seem to be the 
connecting links in the grand chain, are seen 
to be perfectly consistent. Like the materials 
for some magnificent edifice, which lie scatter- 
ed over the area where it is to be erected, and 
which, though accurately fitted to each other 
by a skilful workman, require to be Jaid side 
by side, in regular order, before the symmetry 
and adaptation of the respective parts can be 
perceived by the spectator. 

Such a course of reading as that alluded to 
in the foregoing remarks, we would earnestly 
recommend to the members of our Society, 
assuring them, from some degree of experience, 
that they will find it a delightful and instructive 
employment. ‘To pursue it with facility and 
advantage, a Bible with references is necessary, 
and we have yet met with no edition where the 
references were more conveniently arranged, 


Or comprised a greater number of parallel pass- 


ages, than that published by “the Bible Asso- 
ciation of Friends in America.’ Not only every 





several portions of the sacred text in which) family, but every individual in each family who 
| | j \ 
they are recorded. 


prophecies in the Old Testament, relate to/it, and studiously devote a portion of each day 


Many of the most striking} is capable of reading, should possess a copy of 


in another; and it sometimes happens that|his kingdom. 
passages are almost entirely lost. Many of the| positions which, abstractly taken, seem to} 


“The time of the Messiah’s appearance in 
the world, as predicted in the Old Testament, 
is defined by a number of concurring circum- 
stances that fix it to the very date of the 
advent of Christ. The sceptre was not to 
depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver to cease 
from among his descendants, till Shiloh should 
come.* The desire of all nations, the Mes- 
senger of the covenant, the Lord whom they 
sought, was to come to the second temple, 
and to impart to it, from his presence, a great- 
er glory than that of the former.t A messen- 
ger was to appear before him, the voice of one 
crying in the wilderness, to prepare his way.t 
A specified period,—marked, according to 
similar computations, in the Jewish Scriptures, 
by weeks of years, each day for a year—was 
set, from the going forth of the command to 
restore and to build Jerusalem ; after the Ba- 
bylonish captivity, unto Messiah the prince.§ 
A period somewhat longer was determined 
upon the people and upon the holy city.\| Af- 
ter the Messiah was to be cut off, the people 
of the prince that should come were to de- 
stroy the city andthe sanctuary; desolations, 
even to the consummation, were determined, 
and the sacrifice and oblation were to cease. 4 


events, the consummation of which is to be) to its perusal, with reference to the views and 
found in the New; and the former being couch-| connection of the different parts, which we 
ed in the strong metaphors and allegorical style| have here hinted at; and we will venture to 
which prevails among eastern nations, or blend- | predict, that such a course will not only impart 
ed with predictions of circumstances then|a deeper and more availing interest in the} descended from Judah, exercised its authority 
about to transpire, the reader is apt to be con-| sacred text, and open to them greater beauties, | and power—the temple was standing—the ob- 
fused in his application of them, and not clearly| than they have ever before felt or perceived,| Jation and sacrifice, according to the law of 
to perceive and distinguish the different points} but that they will come to a better understand-| Moses, were there duly and daily offered up 
and allusions of the prophetic wr'tings, unless}ing and more thorough knowledge of the| —and the time prescribed for the coming of 


he compare them with the passages where their) history, precepts, and doctrines of the Bible,| the Messiah had drawn to its close—at the 
fulfilment is set forth. In this interesting; than from the study of any commentary. 
and instructive employ, he will derive great 


A king did reign over the Jews in their own 
land, though the ten tribes had long ceased 
to be a kingdom; their national council, the 
members of which, as Jews, were lineally 


|commencement of the Christian era. Before 
We have been led to these remarks, by the} the public ministry of Jesus, a messenger ap- 
assistance from the precision with which the} perusal of the little volume which we noticed/| peared to prepare his way ; and Josephus, in 
accomplishment of the prophecies is detailed| last week; and we have selected for our number! the history of that time, speaks of the blame- 
by the Evangelists, who expressly state, in| of to-day, a portion of the chapter devoted tothe! jess life and cruel death of ‘ John, that was 
many instances, that the events they record| prophecies concerning our blessed Lord and the’ called the baptist,” and describes his preach- 
came to pass in order * that the Scriptures of} Christian religion; to which we would invite) ing of virtue, and baptism with water.** But 
the prophets might be fulfilled,” reciting also} the careful attention of our readers, requesting | every mark that denoted the fulness of the 
the portions of these Scriptures to which they | them to refer to their Bibles for the texts which | time, and of its signs, when the Messiah was 
refer. ‘The Evidence cf Prophecy,” is one} are alluded to. |to appear, was erased soon after the death of 
of the most irrefragable and satisfactory proofs} ‘The coming of a Saviour, which was the! Christ, and being fixed to that single period, 
of the divine authority of the Bible ; but its) hope of Israel, and the expectation of the Jews|they could no more be restored again than 


force and importance can only be satisfactorily} in every age, is frequently foretold throughout| time past could return. The time determined 


perceived and realized, by a course of syste-| the Old Testament scriptures. 


They repre-}on the people and on the holy city, seventy 


matic reading and patient study of the holy| sent it as announced by the voice of God to| weeks or four hundred and ninety years, pass- 


Scriptures. 
scarcely perceives the beautiful harmony and/the first to the last, the theme of all the pro- 
connection, which subsist between the different} phets. | 
portions of prophetic revelation. Many of the| view of such numerous prophecies must ne- 
finest points in the whole range of sacred|cessarily be, a few remarks respecting them 
literature, is entirely lost upon him. So also,| shall be prefixed to the more direct and im- 


The casual and desultory reader|the first human pair, and as forming, Som 


And, however imperfect a summary|own land, and subjected to every oppression, 


edaway. The tribe of Judah were no longer 
united under a king. Banished from their 





* Gen. x ix. 10. t Hag. ii. 7,9. Mal. iii. 1. t Isa. xl. 3. 
Mal. iii. 1.iv. 5. § Dan. ix. 25. {{ Ibid. ix. 24. Ibid. ix. 26,27 
** Joesphus’s Antiquities, b. xviii.c. v. § 2 
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there was no more a lawgiver of the tribe of| shown by them to be born of the lineage of|in humble triumph into Jerusalem; his being 








Judah, though Judah was he whom his bre-| David, and in the town of Bethlehem. 

thren were to serve. Of the temple one stone} “The history of the life of Christ, by the 
was not left upon another. The sacrifice and| four Evangelists, is simply a record of what 
oblation, which none but priests could offer,| he said and did, and his character is illustrated 
altogether ceased, when the genealogies of|by his words and actions alone. Christians 
the tribe of Levi were lost, and when the| have often tried to delineate it; and if, in the 
Jews had no temple, nor country, nor priest,| attempt, their thoughts have harmonized with 
nor altar. Ere Jerusalemn was destroyed,|the divine records, their hearts may well have 
or desolation had passed over the land of Ju-| then felt, as it were, the impression of that 
dea, the expectation was universal among the | divine image, after which man was at first 
Jews that their Messiah was then to appear;/created. Even some who never sought to be 
and heathen as well as Jewish historians testify | the champions of the Christian faith, have been 
of the belief then prevalent over the whole} struck with irresistible admiration of the life 
East, that the ancient prophecies bore a direct| of its author. Rousseau acknowledges that it 
and express reference to that period. And| would have been nothing less than a miracle, 
the question might now go to the heart of a|that such a character, if not real, could ever 
Jew, however loath to abandon the long che-| have been thought of by fishermen of Galilee. 
rished hope of his race, how can these pro-| And Lord Byron not only called Christ di- 
phesies be true, if the Messiah be not come "| viner than Socrates, but he has no less truly 
or where, from the first words of Moses to the than nobly said, that ‘if ever God was man, 





















last of Malachi, can there be found such 
marks of the time when Shiloh was to come, 


or Messiah the prince to be cut off, as per-| 


tained to the ‘period when their forefathers 
crucified Jesus !—a period which closed over 
the glory of Judah, and which, in the conti- 
nued unbelief of the Jews, has not hereto- 
fore left, for nearly eighteen centuries, a bright 
page in their history beyond it. 


“Though the countrymen of Christ whe 
he came would not receive him, yet it wa 
of the Jews that Jesus was to come; and the 
human lineage of the Messiah is as clearly 
marked in the prophecies as the time of his 
appearance. The divinity of the person of 
the Messiah, and his taking upon himself the 
likeness of sinful flesh, is declared in the 
Old Testament as well asin the New. He 
whose name was to be called the Wonderful, 
the Counsellor, the Mighty God, was to become 
a child that was to be born, a son that was 


3 


}or man God, he was both.’ But the divine 
|character is such that none but a divine hand 
could draw; and seeking in the prophecies 
| what the Messiah was to be, we read what 
Jesus was, while he dwelt among men. 

‘“ Thou art fairer than the children of men; 
grace is poured into thy lips, therefore God 
hath blessed thee for ever. The sceptre of 
thy kingdom is a right sceptre—thou lovest 
righteousness and hatest iniquity.* The spirit 


| knowledge, and of the fear of the Lord. He 
shall not judge after the sight of his eyes, nei- 
|ther reprove after the hearing of his ears. 
But with righteousness shall he judge the 
| poor, and reprove with equity for the meek of 
|the earth. And righteousness shall be the 
girdle of his loins, and faithfulness the girdle 
'of his reins.t He shall feed his flock like a 
ishepherd, he shall gather the lambs with his 
|arm, and carry them in hisbosom.t He shall 
|not cry, nor lift up, nor cause his voice to be 





(betrayed for thirty pieces of silver,* and 
scourged and buffeted, and spitupon ; the piere- 
ing of his hands and of his feet, and yet every 
bone of him remaining unbroken: the last 
offered draught of vinegar and gall; the part- 
ing of his raiment, and casting lots upon 
his vesture ;— the manner ofhis death and of 
his burial ;{ and his risinga gain without seeing 
corruption,§ were all as minutely predicted as 
literally fulfilled. The last three verses of 
the fifty-second and the whole of the fifty-third 
chapter of Isaiah—written above seven hun- 
dred years before the Christian era, and form- 
ing, word for word, a part of the Jewish as 
| well as of the Christian Scriptures—propheti- 
leally describe, like a very history of the facts, 
; the sufferings and the death of Christ ; his re- 
jection by the Jews; his humility, his meek- 
ness, his affliction, and his agony ; how his 
words were disbelieved; how his state was 
lowly ; how his sorrow was severe ; how his 
visage and his form were marred more than 
the sons of men; and how he opened not his 
mouth but to make intercession for the trans- 
gressors. Indirect opposition to every dis- 
pensation of Providence, which is registered 
in the records of the Jews, this prophecy re- 
presents spotless innocence suffering by the 
appointment of heaven—death as the issue of 
perfect obediencc—God’s righteous servant 


n| Of the Lord shall rest upon him, the spirit of|as forsaken by him—and one who was per- 


fectly immaculate bearing the chastisement 
of many guilty—sprinkling many nations from 
their iniquity, by virtue of his sacrifice—jus- 
|tifying many by his knowledge—and dividing 
a portion with the great, and the spoil with 
the strong, because he had poured out his 
| soul into death.” 
* Zech. xi. 12. t+ Ps. xxii. Ixix. {Isa.liii.9 § Ps. xvi. 10. 
(To be continued.) 


For “ The Friend.”’ 


The following stanzas were occasioned bY 
















to be given. (Isa. ix. 6.) It was the seed of, heard in the streets. A bruised reed shall he} the departure of a friend of the writer for the 
the woman that was to bruise the serpent’s| 2 break, and the smoking flax shall he not! West Indies, in search of a milder winter. 
head. (Gen. iii. 15.) The line of his descent, quench.§ Phy king cometh unto thee : he 'S!They are sweet and simple strains, and the 
according to the flesh, and the place of his|JUSt, and having salvation, lowly and riding} editor of “ The Friend,” would gratify a con- 
birth, were expressly foretold. It was in the/UPOM an ass.|| He hath done no violence, nei-| stant reader by their insertion, although it is 
seed of Abraham that all the nations of the| ther was there any deceit in his lips.1 He was] without the knowledge of the author that they 
earth were to be blessed. (Gen. xxii. 18.) It| Oppressed and afilicted, yet he opened not his| are offered. 

























was from the midst of the Israelites, of their) mouth; he was brought as a lamb to the 
brethren, that a prophet like unto Moses was| slaughter, and as a sheep before her shearers 


aan a . . 7 *% 
to arise. (Deut. xviil. 15.) And he was to be}'® dumb, so he opened not his mouth. 


not only of the tribe of Judah (Gen. xlix. 8, , _ ’ 
&c.,) but also of the house or family of David. |‘ them that plucked off oe ert ea 
From the root of Jesse a branch was to grow | Myface from shame and spitting. le shall 
up, on which the spirit of the Lord was to| "0 fail nor be discouraged, till he have set 
rest, and to whieh the Gentiles would seek. |judgment in the earth.{{ 1 have set my face 
(Isa. xi. 1—10.) 


gave my back to the smiters, and my cheek | 





It was unto David that a| 282 flint, and I know that I shall not be asham-| 
righteous branch was to arise, a king, whose ed.§§ He shall deliver the needy when he| 
name was to be called the Lord our righteous- \crieth, the poor also, and him that hath no} 
ness. (Jerem. xxiii.5,6.) And it was injhelper. He shall redeem their soul from de-| 
Bethlehem Ephratah, in the land of Judah,|ceit and violence, and precious shall their! 
little as it was among the thousands of Jsrael,! blend be in his sight. Men shall be blessed | 
that he was to come, whose goings forth had|in him-~all nations shall call him blessed.||\| 
been of old from everlasting. (Micah vy. 2.)| “The death of Christ was as unparalleled | 
And Jesus is he alone of the seed of the wo-|as his life, and the prophecies are as minutely! 
man, of the descendants of Abraham, of the| descriptive of his sufferings as of his virtues. 
tribe of Judah, of the house of David, in whom) His growing up asa tender plant ;11 his riding 
all the families of the earth can be blessed | 3 





; ’s. xiv. 2,6,7. tIsa.xi.2—5. jIea.xl. 11. § Isa. xiii. 2, 3. 

to whom the Gentiles seek, and who, ere the Zech. ix. o 1 Isa. ili. 9. ** Isa lili. 7. tt Isa. 1. 6. 
. . $3 lii. 4. yh . Loui. 12 7. 
family genealogies of the Jews were lost, was me ¢ eek See aS 
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Soft be the breezes that shall waft thee o’er! 
Bright be the sunshine dancing o’er the main! 
Health in the zephyrs of a foreign shore, 

To paint Cecilia’s cheek with bloom again. 

Oh could the wish that fondest friendship gave, 
To snatch the withering chaplet from thy brow, 
But give this hand the darling power to save, 
And quench the hectic that consumes thee now : 


Soon would I follow on affection’s wing, 

Homeward thy vessel’s parting course to steer; 
And bid spring’s earliest gale of healing bring 
My friend restored to those who loved her here. 


Wiy is the hand of sorrow oft outspread, 

To rob the loveliest of their brightest hours ? 

Why are our dearest moments soonest fled ? 

Why twines the worm around our sweetest flowers ? 

It is to tell us all is fading here, 

That sadness taints our cherished dream of joy— 

Changeless as fair the fabric may appear, 

We catch the shadows, still we find alloy : 

Then from the fetters of this world of woe, 

Let spirits formed for holier hopes arise, 

Fly from ullurements, that seduce below, 

And humbly seek a dwelling in the skies. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9th. 


